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To Be Exploited or Educated? 

The emphasis on emotion in religion is 
not new. Neither is the recognition of the 
need for emotional outlets. Religion has 
thriven on its appeal to the basic drives 
with which every human being comes into 
the world. Fear, love and rage, with all 
the potentialities for good or evil have been 
played upon through the centuries, and out- 
lets in all forms, from shouting to wars, 
have provided release from frustrations and 
restraints, Innumerable so-called religious 
leaders have made it their business to study 
human emotions and emotional reactions 
for various purposes related to the advance- 
ment of persons, causes or state. 


In Sunday schools throughout the land 
teachers of religion who have made no such 
study have, nevertheless, used the emotions 
to “work on. them,” and capitalize on the 
degree and manner of the outlets provided 
for them. These people have been work- 
ing for quick results, and have not been 
concerned that their methods might warp 
or stop wholesome religious growth. 


Such leaders are poles apart from the 
teachers of religion who proceed from 
sound educational and psychological princi- 
ples. These know that education is a long 
term process, a nurturing; that learning 
comes about through the responses of the 
learner to the influences in his environment, 
that these responses ate emotional, and de- 
termine attitudes and behavior. How we 
treat each other, how we live together, how 


*(The writer is indebted to Dorothy Wright, 
teacher of third grade, in the Riverside Church 
School, New York, for this teaching illustration.) 
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we meet pleasant and unpleasant phases 
of life, how we face the unknown depend 
on what we have learned by way of our 
emotions. Since religion deals with all 
areas of life, and has for its function the 
“binding together’ of the whole of life, the 
way people feel about the influences which 
affect them is of prime importance to the 
religious educator. His pupils must “feel 
right’ about them. 


That is why such teachers conceive their 
task as one of directing the child’s original 
capacity for emotion in experiences through 
which he can come to “feel right’’ about 
life as a whole, accept its laws and work 
with them. ‘These teachers do not have to 
“arouse the emotions’ of their pupils. They 
know the drives are already there in sup- 
pressed or active state. They are concerned 
that the direction they take and the outlets 
provided for them shall be those which are 
of value in helping the child to make a 
right relationship to the universe. Only if 
he does so, can he have a solid foundation 
for faith. ‘Teachers’ methods and materials 
may vary, but the concern is the same. ‘The 
situations they face determine their proce- 
dure. 


A third grade teacher, for instance, was 
asked if she would be willing to include in 
her class a ten year old boy who was totally 
blind, homeless, a ward of the state... This 
was, of course, an unusual situation, bound 
to present special problems, but her story 
suggests many methods. She accepted: the 
boy with little hesitation. That he knew 
his blindness was the result of an accident 
in the hospital where he was born, and that 
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his mother had rejected him at birth; that 
he had spent the first few years of his life 
tied to his crib in a state institution, suffer- 
ing constant and cruel punishment at the 
hands of the overworked women attendants 
for his protesting temper tantrums; had 
been taken out for two years, not for adop- 
tion, but to be the object of observation by 
a candidate for a Ph.D. degree; had then 
been transferred to another state; had spent 
three painful periods in hospitals due to 
operations on his eyes, and was now attend- 
ing the state Institute for the Blind where 
his inferiority feelings and other emotional 
blocks kept him from progress — either 
in studies or relationships, — these things 
she did not know. Had she known them 
they would probably have only added a 
greater challenge to her teaching oppor- 
tunity. 

Neither could she foresee how many of 
the facts of life they would lead her and 
her class to face together, from physical 
deformity and pain to the remedial and 
positive benefits which science and love can 
work; from the conflict in us all between 
good and evil to the guiding “Voice” with- 
in, which “‘my mother thinks is God;”’ from 
birth in this life to death — or rebirth into 
another. 


When Tim, a tall handsome boy, with a 
stutter and a nervous facial movement was 
introduced to the teacher, he announced, 
apologetically, not: “I am blind,” but: “I 
have no father and mother,” as though that 
fact might stand in the way of his accept- 
ance. The teacher made a mental note. 


It was the first session of the school year. 
The children reflected their school interests 
in their talk and their hopes for the Sunday 
class. “‘Let’s study about science things,” 
Bill, the scientist begged, and from others 
came}. ““Yies) Ants,” and “Rocks,” and 
“BEES” shouted Tim. 

“Most of all J want to study about Us” 
Carla declared, “I mean, what's imstde—us.” 
‘“BEES!, BEES! BEES! came from the 
corner where Tim ‘sat. “BEES! BEES! 
BEES!”’ he shouted, pounding on the table, 
“T want to know more about BEES!” 


The teacher knew that until he felt se- 
cure in the group he must continue his 
demands for attention. In a surprisingly 
short time he was to learn, through experi- 
ence, that he would never be left out or 
ignored; that his turn would always come, 
and therefore he could wait patiently for it, 
but today was too early. The class discussed 
his sightlessness before him, and found 
certain “jobs’”” which might always be his, 
such as sounding the chimes as a signal to 
stop work and clean up, and saying a Grace 
before their mid-morning lunch of graham 
crackers. The chimes delighted him, and 
he repeated a Grace with simplicity and 
dignity. For the rest of the morning, how- 
ever, his screaming and loud singing in the 
midst of whatever was happening left a 
night-marish impression. The school had 
a three hour session, and at the close the 
class went to another room for music and 
rhythms. Here he was responsive, express- 
ing in his bodily movements his feeling for 
the rhythms, and in flute-like tones a joy 
in singing. 

The Roots of Behavior 


When the social worker who had brought 
Tim came for him there was a brief chance 
for the teacher to ask questions and to make 
an appointment for a further conference. 
She must get at the causes of his insecurities. 
His blindness might have been enough, but 
that was apparently not all. Why did he 
say so apologetically. “I have no father and 
mother?’’ Why had he been so insistent 
on the study of bees? 

All behavior, she knew, is purposive, 
according to needs felt. Psychologists tell 
us that there are three basic needs which are 
essential to a child’s wholesome emotional 
development: the need for love, for human 
response: the need for status, — “belong- 
ing;” the need for self-respect born of 
achievement. 

Poor Tim, the teacher found in this and 
subsequent conversations, was frustrated in 
all three, and in the weeks that followed 
that first session another fear, another hos- 
tility, another cause for insecurity seemed 
always appearing. He shrank from any 
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change, any uncertainty; he could not face 
pain. 

He was fearful of all institutions, hos- 
tile to all women, suspicious of all schools. 
From his point of view hospitals brought 
you into a cruel world, blinded you, hurt 
you with painful and futile. operations; 
Homes imprisoned you; women rejected 
you and mistreated you. (He admired men 
greatly, but had had none but doctors in 
his life.) Schools were places where you 
failed and were humiliated. Altogether 
the world was an unhappy place of which 
one could make nothing of good. All this 
Tim had learned through his feelings. How 
could they be reeducated ? 


His sense of inferiority had been aggra- 
vated at the school. Most children were 
called for on Friday and taken home to 
their families for the week-end. Tim had 
no home, no family. He was ‘‘different.”’ 
The children made fun of him until the 
social worker began to take him into her 
home for week-ends. 


He could not seem to learn Braille, and 
was put in an ungraded class. There was 
nothing he could do well, apparently. Re- 
cently some of the older boys were caring 
for some bees. This, of course, gave the 
clue to his aggressive interest in bees. He 
needed to be able to tell those boys some- 
thing they did not know. 

All this was in the teacher’s mind as she 
set about planning for experiences through 
which she could redirect Tim’s emotions, 
could lessen some of his fears and hostili- 
ties, make him feel less ‘different’? and ‘set 
apart, bolster his self-respect and lead him 
to “feel right’ about the world. 

Finding New Outlets and Laying Old 
Fears 

Beginning with his response to music, 
she persuaded her young daughter, who 
owned a flageolet, to teach Tim to play on 
it. His first lesson was given while the rest 
of the class made a trip to the church tower. 
- He learned rapidly, and soon could accom- 
pany the class in St. Francis’ Canticle to the 
Sun. Dick’s comment, “I just don’t see how 
he did it. I don’t think I could learn that, 
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and I can see,” must have given Tim a big 
lift. Nearly every Sunday through the fall he 
played, and came to believe the children 


‘could not sing the hymn without his guid- 


ance from the flageolet. In the Christmas 
program, which was shared with the chil- 
dren from a near-by Home which the class 
visited, the story of the first créche was told 
in order to bring St. Francis — and Tim — 
into the program. His contribution was a 
major one. 

To introduce men into his life the teach- 
et applied to a music school for some one 
with a missionary spirit who would volun- 
teer to give Tim weekly lessons on the 
piano. A delightful young man responded, 
and association with him brought new out- 
lets and satisfactions to Tim. So did the 
“recitals” which he was invited to give in 
two of the children’s homes in the spring. 
He basked in the praise he received, and the 
general acceptance of him. 


The third Sunday Tim was taken on 
a private tour of the church. Partly because 
of his sex, partly because of his background 
the teacher had asked Albert, a young man 
still in his teens, to act as Tim’s conductor. 
Albert had been brought up in the neigh- 
boring Children’s Home, was devoted to it, 
and still spent his vacations in its summer 
camp. His enthusiasm for the Home, the 
teacher hoped, would give Tim a new slant 
on institutions. It did, for when a visit to 
the Home was first suggested for the class, 
Tim resisted loudly. The old terror was 
still strong. But after Albert’s glowing ac- 
count of the good times he had there, and 
his offer to take Tim there himself, Tim en- 
joyed the experience hugely. 


When Bobby, one of the class, had to 
have an operation, the class made a scrap- 
book for him. Tim was elected to deliver 
the gift, since he could not help in making 
it. The honor and responsibility overcame 
his fear of hospitals, and he found in this 
one much more than pain. Bobby’s room 
was filled with flowers and gifts from 
friends. The hospital was a fine place, he 
told Tim. He was going to be sorry to 
leave. He could have orange juice when- 
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ever he wanted it, and the nurses kept 
coming in to do things for him. Before 
Tim left Bobby’s father took him around 
the hospital, — another half-hour’s associa- 
tion with a man. “I’ve had a swell time,” 
Tim said, as he left, “even if it was a hospi- 
tal.” 


The other children in the class became 
cooperators in trying to make him feel one 
of them, A little superior at first — Tim 
was “‘ten, and only in the third grade!” — 
they had a chance the day Albert took him 
out, to air their questions about him and his 
blindness, to enter into some of his prob- 
lems and understand some of his needs. 
From that time they were looking out for 
him, trying to find ways he could partici- 
pate, praising work of his which would not 
have passed in others. 


A Curriculum Beginning With Bees 


Although on Tim’s account their study 
began with bees the teacher was not for- 
getting the rest of the class. Bees were as 
good a spring board as any for questions 
and discussion which would lead out to 
other areas of life. All the children were 
fascinated with the chapter on Bees in King 
and Pessels’ Insect People. Their questions 
were numerous: 


“Why doesn’t the queen bee die, too, after she 
stings? Is it because she’s such an important 
bee? She is, isn’t she, because she makes more 
bees ?” 


“Does the queen bee know, right from the 
eginning, that she is going to be so important?” 


“When a queen is hatched, how do they know 
it’s a queen? How does she know?” 


“What's the reason that drones don’t have a 
sting? Don’t they have so much to defend?” 


We compared the bee society to our own, (the 
teacher's report reads). Each bee had a certain 
definite job, a definite place to fill in the society. 
Every worker bee gathered his store of honey to 
contribute to that which was to be used by all, 
nursed the young and cared for the queen for 
the good of all. . . The part of various types of 
workers in our society was discussed. 

“T don’t think we could manage with just one 
queen bee to a hive,’ Cynthia said. “I think 
we'd all want to be queen bees.” 

They were interested in the story of the drones’ 
flight to mate with the queen bee. 

Bill: What makes the drone bee want to go 
after the queen bee? 

Teacher: 1 don’t know, but it’s something 
inside him that all animals have. 
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Mary: Do people have it, too? 
Teacher: Yes. 
Martha: Of course. If I were old enough and 


wanted to marry Bill, I'd have it, and if Bill 
wanted to marry me he'd have it. 

(They also agreed that this inside “urge’’ that 
all animals have is very important.) 

Helen: Wouldn’t it be funny if bees could 
read about owr society! 

We speculated then as to what they would say 
about our society and what would surprise them 
in it. 

Something, perhaps the bee society, made 
the children ask what happens to babies 
when they are not brought up by their owa 
fathers and mothers, — and why aren't 
they? Carla could not believe it was possi- 
ble for somebody else to take babies unless 
the mothers and fathers had died. The 
teacher reports here: 


I said yes, there were many, many children who 
were taken by others because their own parents 
weren't able to care for them. They wanted to 
sometimes, but just couldn’t do it. Martha asked 
if it was money, and I said that was one reason. 
Tim explained his own case to us: 


“My mother was too young and she didn’t 
know how. So doctors and nurses took care of 
me. I think maybe I’m adopted now, but I’m 
not sure. I guess so.” He seemed glad to talk 
about it, and to hear of all the other cases I 
mentioned (I described many), and to feel that 
he isn’t the only one whose parents don’t take 
care of their children. 


The Inner Voice 


From bees the class shifted to birds and 


their ways. A picture of wild geese in 
flight stimulated questions such as, “Why 
do they always fly in V formation when 
migrating?’ “What makes them know it 
is safer?” Do they know it is safer ”’ 


We spoke of the accuracy in the timing of mi- 
gration, (the report continues), without calendars, 
the long distance some birds go, reaching the 
same places year after year. Perhaps the changing 
of the winds told them when to start, Anne 
thought, and Teddy, the falling of the leaves. 
There were many other external conditions sug- 
gested, but finally all rejected in favor of 
Harland’s belief: ‘“‘I think it is more likely to be 
something inside of them that tells them. Things 
do speak inside of you. My mother thinks it is 
God. She can hear God telling her what to do 
inside of her.” 


Bill: Sure. I know what she means. Some- 
thing holds you back when you want to do some- 
thing wrong. I often have that happen to me. 
It just sort of pulls you back and tells you not 
to do it. I think that’s God inside of you. 
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Richard: But sometimes what's 
what's bad has a fight inside of you. 

The children were all familiar with this ex- 
perience, and gave many illustrations of the strug- 
gle of their own feelings in various situations, 

They began to make believe that the forces of 
good and evil could be represented by persons, 
and to dramatize the struggle and the “fight” 
they all felt. .. . They connected their discussion 
with the service of worship which introduced the 
symbolism of candle-light in churches. . . That 
good feeling which came to them to tell them 
what to do, they said, was like a candle, it fought 
the dark, and changed it. 


The dramatizing of opposing forces was 
carried into the rhythm periods. Here the 
children had a chance to express in move- 
ment, to the rhythmic prompting or accom- 
-paniment of the piano, what they were 
thinking and feeling. It was Tim who gave 
the first instructions and interpretation to 
the pianist. 


good and 


“You play up on the high notes with one 
hand,” he directed, “and on the low notes, down 
at the bottom, with the other” (illustrating with 
both hands fingering imaginary notes). ‘That'll 
be the good and the bad that’s in everyone. And 
Marjorie and I will act it out. You keep on 
playing with both hands,’ he went on, reaching 
for Marjorie’s hands, and starting a gentle see- 
sawing back and forth. “I'll be the good, and 
Marjorie pretends she’s the bad. We'll be going 
along all right for a while,” as they swayed to 
the tempo of the piano, “and then” — he stopped, 
dropped his partner’s hands, and stood silent. 
With a fist pounding the palm of his other hand, 
he exploded, “BONG!” The piano, as if startled 
at the approach of the “show down’, stopped, 
too. 

“It’s all quiet for a minute,’ Tim explained, 
“then we hear a little voice way up in the high 
notes, saying, ‘Don’t do it! Don’t do it!’ Then 
we begin to struggle, and finally the good wins. 
So you play that on the piano!’ The pianist 
followed directions, the actors followed the piano. 
After the silence the treble notes actually sounded 
like “Don’t do it’, and as the see-sawing con- 
tinued to the music, Tim’s movements became 
more compelling. Each time he bent forward 
Marjorie was forced a little farther backward, 
until finally Evil, utterly defeated, lay in the floor 
at the feet of Good. 


This was a wholesome expression of the 
recognition of the good and bad “pulls” 
in every human being, and typical of the 
natural way in which the teacher helped 
the children to face and accept the dark 
as well as the bright aspects of life. Recog- 
nition of opposing forces introduced the 
necessity of making choices, a power and 
responsibility not given to insects, birds or 
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animals. Through stories of St. Francis, 
and of Jesus, and others from their own 
experience, the children came to see that 
everyone has decisions to make, that strug- 
gle is frequently involved, and that the 
decisions may cause happiness or misery. 


Pain and suffering do not usually loom 
large in a curriculum for children. During 
this year it was definitely faced as a part of 
life: everybody is deprived or hurt in some 
way, everybody is lonely and needs friends 
for one cause or another. We are sorry — 
but there are ways of helping. Before the 
year was over these children had made a 
huge chart illustrating agencies at work for 
telief. There were the Red Cross ambu- 
lances, milk stations for babies, even voting 
booths suggesting laws to bring about better 
living conditions. The people at work in 
the relief agencies had chosen the helpful 
way, like Jesus and St. Francis. They were 
presumably happier themselves for having 
chosen so, for they were working with, 
rather than against the laws of nature ‘‘writ- 
ten within” them surely as those which birds 
and bees follow by instinct. “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive” was one of 
the “laws” discussed at length. 


The Birth of a Baby 


The birth of Teddy’s baby sister near 
Christmas evoked so much interest that from 
then until Easter the children were learn- 
ing “All about Us,” as they had asked to do 
at the begining. Their questions were legion 
and definite, and required exact information 
which was given frankly. Tim’s question, 
“Does it hurt to have a baby?’ and his com- 
ment, “I’m glad I’m never going to be a 
mother!’’ reflected his fear of pain which 
was ever present. But a philosophy of ac- 
ceptance of what is universal was growing 
in all the children. In May, when they 
thought through their year’s work to put it 
in some pictorial or dramatic form, Carla 
summarized their “theme” as Nearly every- 
thing has to struggle. 

“Things even struggle to get strong,” 
Harland observed, to which the teacher re- 
plied, ‘Maybe they get strong because they 
struggle.” Harland recalled the inward 
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struggle in St. Francis’ decision, and Tim the 
struggle of the worker bees to care for all 
the eggs the queen bees lay, and the struggle 
of the drones and their death, in trying to 
reach the queen bee in mating flight. 


“Even every baby,” Clara said, “has to 
struggle to come out into life at all.” 


Three books had helped them in their 
learning “All about Us;” Frank Walser’s 
manuscript, Your Hidden World, Dorothy 
Baruch’s My Body and How It Works, and 
Marie Hall Ets’ Story of a Baby. Their 
interest often changed to wonder, when 
verses 2, 4, 6 and 14 of Psalm 139 (Moffatt 
translation ) actually seemed to express their 
feelings. 

The high point of this study happened to 
come at Easter. The class, aside from Tim, 
represented the usual mixture of tastes and 
interests. It was Bill, the scientist in the 
group, whose one-sided slant on life helped 
to make the discussion significant. I quote 
from the report of that day: 


For an hour and a half we read and discussed 
The Story of a Baby. The children did not want 
to stop to do anything else. It is quite impossible 
to write down all of the topics and ideas which 
this book stimulated. The subject of evolution 
of course came up. Bill explained that most 
beautifully. The inevitable question arose: “How 
did the very first life start?’’ Cynthia asked it... 
Bill tried to answer, but was pressed back quite 
hard by Cynthia until he had to admit that scien- 
tists didn’t know that. . . All of the children 
sat quite spellbound as we looked at the pictures 
in the book. .. At one point Bill wanted to know 
if the men who wrote the Bible knew much about 
science. He guessed they didn’t. But then, he 
said, there were lots of things scientists didn’t 
know about: ‘Maybe when scientists don’t 
know, we call it religion,” he said. 


Their speculations about life and evolution and 
death were so sincere and earnest I wish I could 
record them all. At the end of the book the 
children talked of how strange it must be to the 
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new-born baby to feel the air, and to be able to 
move around in the new world. I asked if the 
baby inside the mother could have understood if 
anybody had been able to describe it to him and 
tell him about it. They saw how impossible that 
would be, because nothing in the world was like 
anything of which the embryo baby knew or had 
experienced. I said that I had once heard Dr. 
Fosdick say that perhaps it is just as impossible 
for us to know what a life after death is like. 
The children understood the point. 


“We don’t even know there 7s any life after | 
death,” Bill was quick to say. 


“Neither did that baby know there was any 
life except inside the mother,’ Cynthia was just 
as quick ‘to answer. 


“And really, it didn’t even know what life was, 
did it?” Teddy said. “It really was going to a 
much bigger kind of life, but it didn’t know it.” 


“Nobody ever came back to tell us what life 
after death is like,’’ Bill persisted. 


“That's what that baby could have said about 
being born,” said Cynthia, “but all the time there 
was a real other world.” 


(A friend of the children had died during the 
week.) “Isn’t it wonderful,’ Harland said sud- 
denly, referring to him, ‘that he knows all about 
that life now!” The others all agreed. “It’s 
like a new birth, really,” they said. 

Their unanimously expressed feeling that it 
was a new birth was a dramatic climax to the 
discussion. We went home. 


These children, Tim included, had thus 
been helped to face the unknown with calm- 
ness, even a certain expectancy. 

The teacher’s frank dealing with areas 
of life which many would regard as diffi- 
cult or irrelevant to religious education was 
the product, of course, both of her under- 
standing of human emotions, and of her 
philosophy of education and religion. If 
we are to come to terms with life (with 
God), accept its laws (His laws), ‘feel 
right’”’ about the universe (have a right re- 
lationship with Him), nothing in our ex- 
perience with His world is irrelevant. Re- 
ligion binds together all of life. 
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